The Civil Service
friendly societies, have literally lived upon their ability
to exact voluntary service from their members. I believe
that the advisory committee, both centrally and locally,
is, properly organized and fully used, essentially the
device that could elicit the same kind of service for the
process of public administration. It would be necessary,
of course, to convince the committees that consultation
with them mattjered-rto allow them to degenerate into
formalism would be worse than not using them at all.
But it is so important to prevent the modern citizen
from degenerating into what the French call Fadministre
that all the effort and burden it would involve is amply
worth while. The citizen knows that he pays taxes; he
ought to be made far more continuously aware of what
he pays them for. Unless he has that realization as an
intimate and living part of his personality, he is not, in
a full sense, seised of his citizenship. For few people,
outside the really active members oF the political parties,
will feel that they are really citizens if their part in the
process of politics is confined to marking a ballot paper
once in three or four years.
I am not, let me emphasize, seeking in any way to
depreciate or to diminish the central principle of minis-
terial control by anything this argument implies. Decision
must still remain the minister's task. But it is surely
obvious that the wider range of experience that can be
collected for him as the basis of his decision, the more
likely it is that what he decides will be wiselydecided.
In a sense, what I am suggesting is only a logical exten-
sion of the part played in our political life by the Royal
Commission; and the aid that device has given to clarity
in both policy, and administration is literally beyond
estimation. My thesis is, after all, the essentially simple
one that democracy is government in terms of the con-
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